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Introductory. 


By THe Rev. A. H. Dryspate, D.D., 
President of the Society. 


HIS first official record affords ample evidence of the need for 
the PRESBYTERIAN HistoricaL Society, while its table of 
contents will indicate the varied service it is meant to render. 

Though depending in some measure on the enlightened enthusiasm 
and steady work of a comparative few, it has a right to look to the 
ministers and members of the Church as a whole for support and 
encouragement, formed as it is under the sanction of the Synod, 
and having its constitution approved and ratified by the Supreme 
Court of the Church. 

It may therefore be reasonably hoped that this first number of 
the Society’s JOURNAL, so admirably and carefully prepared by the 
Secretary, may do something to deepen general interest in its affairs, 
secure a large addition to its membership, end bring contributions 
from meny quarters to its rapidly accumulating collections. The 
present and primary work which the Church is doing presents, of 
course, a first claim to our consideration and regard, but a good 


secondary one may be derived from its deep-seated roots in the historic 


past and its unbroken survival even to the present. 

Most fittingly the picture which represents the grant of a Royal 
Charter in 1550 to A’ Lasco, and the earliest lawfully recognised Non- 
conformist Church in England, occupies a chief place in this official 
JourNAL. To Dr. William Carruthers we are indebted for discovering 
this fine old oil painting; and as this securing of it hastened the 
formation of the Society, the careful exposition of the incident and 
its associations from his pen will be read with deep interest and appre- 
ciation. 





Origin and Formation of the Society. 





HE remarkable revival and growth of Presbyterianism in England 
during the past seventy years has naturally excited considerable 
interest in its influential, if somewhat chequered, history in 

this country. That interest was deepened by the publication in 1872 
of the Rev. Dr. Thomas McCrie’s ‘‘ Annals of English Presbytery,” 
and more particularly by the Rev. Dr. A. H. Drysdale’s able and 
scholarly volume, issued in 1889 under the title ‘‘ The Presbyterians 
in England,” a book which is astandard on the subject. Other writers, 
whose names will appear from time to time in the pages of this JouRNAL, 
have entered the field. Of late years especially a large number of 
histories of Congregations have been printed for local circulation, 
many of them evincing patient and intelligent research, and some of 
them considerable literary merit. 

But until quite recently no steps were taken to form a Historical 
Society similar to those which have been founded in connection with 
sister Churches, and which have thrown much fresh light on important 
events needing elucidation. The first notice of the movement which 
has eventuated in the formation of the Society appears in the Report 
of the Committee on Law and Historical Documents submitted by 
its convener, the Rev. Dr. Drysdale, to the Synod of May, 1911. In 
that Report it was stated that “an extremely important matter 
had been brought under the Committee’s notice by the Rev. Alex. 
Jeffrey, namely, the question of the many valuable documents and 
other relics in connection with our Church,” and that a Sub-Committee 
had been appointed to consider the matter. ‘‘ This Sub-Committee,” 
it was further stated, “had found abundant evidence of a lively and 
public-spirited interest in the subject, and of a willingness to co-operate 
on the part of many who have acquired a special knowledge of some 
part of the Church’s history.’ As the result, the Synod instructed 
the Committee to draft a scheme for the formation of a Historical 
Society in connection with the Church, and to report to the Synod 
of the following year. ; 

On May 10th, 1912, the Committee laid on the table of the Synod 
a suggested Constitution of the proposed Society, which had been 
drafted by a Sub-Committee under the Convenership of Dr. Wm. 
Carruthers. Thereupon the Synod sanctioned the formation of the 
Historical Society, and approved the Constitution as submitted. The 
actual founding of the Society took place on March 19th, 1913, at 
Regent Square Church, London, at a largely attended meeting of 
Representatives to the Church’s Synodical Committees from all parts 
of the country. This meeting was presided over by Dr. W. Carruthers, 
and at a later stege by Dr. Drysdale. Immediately after its formation 
the Society elected its first Council, and adopted the following reso- 
lution :—‘‘ That pending the erection of a Church House a: Room be 
secured for the use of the Society at Regent Square Church, or some 
other central place in London ; and that as the property therein housed 
will be the property of the Church at large, the Synod be respectfully 
requested to make a small annual grant towards the payment of 
rent.’ This the Synod readily did sanctioning a grant of £10 annually 
towards equipment and rent. It also commended the Society to 
favourable regard and support. 





Constitution of the Society. 
( Approved by the Synod of 1912.) 


1. The name of the Society is THz PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL 
SocteTty OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society is to promote the study of the 
history of Presbytery in England, and to collect manuscripts, books, 
portraits, paintings, and other objects relating thereto. These shall 
become the property of the Presbyterian Church of England, and 
the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Any member of a Presbyterian Church may become a member 
of the Society. The annual subscription shall be five shillings. 


4. The death or withdrawal of a member shall be entered in the 
minutes of the next annual meeting. 


5. The Society shall, at the annual meeting, elect a Council, con- 
sisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer and nine 
members. Five shall form a quorum. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
annual meeting of the Society shall be held on the Tuesday of Synod 
week. 


7. The Council shall present a report annually to the Supreme 
Court of the Church through its Law and Historical Documents 
Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the annual 
meeting by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. 
Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed change shall be 
given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate the 
same to the members at least ten days before the meeting. 


Members of Council, 1913-14. 


President—Rev. A. H. Drysdale, D.D. 
Vice-President—Dr. Wm. Carruthers, F.R.S. 


Secretary—Rev. Alex. Jeffrey, 39, Poppleton Road, Leytonstone, 
London, N.E. 


Treasurer—Mr. Andrew Cochrane, 503, Anlaby Road, Hull. 


Mr. E. G. Atkinson; Dr. 8. W. Carruthers; Rev. J. Hay Col- 
ligan, M.A.; Rev. W. Hume Elliot; Rev. Thomas Mackay, M.A. ; 
Rev. W. M. Macphail, M.A.; Rev. J. T. Middlemiss; Mr. R. S. 
Robson ; and Mr. W. B. Shaw. 


The London’ members of the Council form its Executive. 
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FIRST 


Annual Report of the Society. 


(Prepared for presentation to the Synod of May, 1914.) 





prs the year the PRESBYTERIAN HistToricaL Society OF 
ENGLAND, approved by the Synod of 1912 and founded March 19th, 
1913, has quietly taken its place amongst the public institutions 
connected with the Church. Although its membership is still small, 
it has made very satisfactory progress in what promises to be a career 
of much usefulness, in collecting and preserving material for the 
elucidation of the history of English Presbyterianism. It is already 
clear that it did not come into existence one day too soon, and that 
the Synod was well advised in following the example of the Congre- 
gationalists, the Baptists, and the Society of Friends, with whom we 
have historically much in common, by founding a Society which will 
emphasise by its researches the very important part played by Pres- 
byterianism in the religious life of England. 


iven within the past twenty years (i.e., since the College Jubilee 
Exhibition of November, 1894) a number of pamphlets, sermons, 
letters, pictures and other objects of interest-and value have disap- 
peared, and some of them probably have been irretrievably lost, thus 
lessening the data available for forming a complete history of our 
Presbyterian system, and the lives of the many godly and gifted 
men who laboured and suffered for its upbuilding in the land. Now 
that this Society exists for the specific purpose of preserving, classi- 
fying and cataloguing for use books, documents, and other objects of 
historical interest, there can be no excuse for the recurrence of such 
losses.. It is the duty of all who love the Church, and desire that a 
record of the lives of her faithful confessors and workers should be 
preserved for the benefit of coming generations, to hand over to the 
custody of the Society any materials in their possession that would 
tend to this most desirable result. 


The Society has been fortunate in securing, through the office- 
bearers at Regent Square, at a nominal rent, the use of a suitable 
Room in the West Tower of the Church as a temporary home. Here, 
and in a large Bookcase in the Old Lecture Hall, kindly lent by the 
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Presbytery of London North, the Society’s property is being stored, 
and will by and by be available for exhibition and for use. Many gifts 
have been received during the year from friends in all parts of the 
Church. As notices of these have appeared in The Presbyterian 
from time to time, it is not necessary to mention here more than a 
few of the most important. The fine painting representing the granting 
of Letters Patent to John A’ Lasco by Edward VI. in July, 1550, for 
the organising of ‘‘ The Church of the Foreigners’ in London, is now 
hung in the Society’s Room ; and on the same wall are several portraits 
and portrait-groups, the number steadily increasing. There has also 
been placed in the Room the pulpit used by Matthew Henry on his 
visits to Wharton Hall, the pulpit-desk from which the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers preached his first sermon (at Wigan in 1799), and 
the old bell of Tunley Chapel, dated 1691, mounted on an oak stand. 
These have been secured for the Society by Mr. W. B. Shaw, of Man- 
chester, who has been one of the Society’s largest donors and also one 
of its most enthusiastic helpers. 


The ‘“‘ John Black MSS.,’’ which have been in the strong room 
of Westminster College, Cambridge, for a number of years, have been 
handed over to the Society by the Senatus. They are of great value, 
especially for the light they throw on the relation of the old Presby- 
terian congregations of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to 
the Church of to-day. The information gathered by Mr. Black chiefly 
concerns congregations in the three northern counties; but it also 
deals with Lancashire and Liverpool, Birmingham and London. The 
papers have been carefully examined by the Vice-President, Dr. William 
Carruthers, and his son (Dr. 8S. W. Carruthers), and on their suggestion 
they are being bound in buckram in ten or eleven volumes, so that 
they may be availabie for purposes of research, the question of their 
publication (or of part of them) being meanwhile reserved. An index 
to the contents of the volumes is being prepared by Dr. Carruthers. 
Further papers of historical value left by Mr. Black have been kindly 
presented to the Society by his two executors, his son Mr. James 
Black, of Whitley Bay, and Mr. A. F. Douglas, LL.B. The General 
Secretary of the Church (Rev. W. M. Macphail, M.A.) has also handed 
to the Society (a receipt being given him) a number of pamphlets and 
documents of interest found amongst papers at 7, East India Avenue. 


Many volumes bearing on the Church’s history (some of them 
rare) have been gifted to the Society, as well as several valuable 
manuscripts, and a large number of portraits, engravings, etc., relating 
to the history of the Church, and the lives of some of its more distin- 
guished ministers and office-bearers. They refer, amongst others, to 
Edward Irving, Dr. James Hamilton, Dr. Hunter, Dr. Archer, Dr. 
Macfarlane, Principals Lorimer, Chalmers and Oswald Dykes, Pro- 
fessors McCrie, Graham and Elmslie, Dr. Crichton, Dr. Munro, Dr. 
McKerrow, Dr. Grosart, Dr. Boston Johnstone, Rev. Theodore Meyer 
and other ministers ; and to such well-known laymen as Mr. Robert 
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Barbour, Professor Leone Levi, Mr. George Duncan, Alexander Balfour, 
Samuel Smith, Sir George B. Bruce, ete. Indeed, the wealth of the 
material already gathered has surprised many. About sixty histories 
of our own congregations have been secured, besides nearly all the 
important county histories bearing upon English Nonconformity. 
Several objects of antiquarian interest have also been discovered. 
Particulars of these will be given in the first number of the JouRNAL 
of the Society, which it is hoped may be in the hands of members 
before the Annual Meeting on the Tuesday of Synod week. The 
Secretary has been greatly helped in his efforts to ‘“‘ gather in gear”’ 
by the members of the Council, especially by Mr. Shaw, as already men- 
tioned, by the Vice-President, the Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., and 
Mr. R. 8. Robson, of Newcastle, who is co-operating with the Society 
in its work, and who during the past, as in former years, has made 
the whole Church his debtor by his ‘ Survivals”’ (from 1662) and 
** Revivals,” necessitating long and painstaking research into the 
history of our congregations, particularly in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, 


The advisability of issuing “ Transactions’? has been carefully 
considered by the Council, and they have come to the conclusion that 
until the Society has grown very much in numerical and financial 
strength this cannot prudently be done. A large accession of members 
would, however, make it possible, as it is undoubtedly desirable. And 
it is hoped that this may soon be secured. The question of issuing a 
Schedule of Inquiries for the purpose of compiling a Fasti of the 
Church has also been under consideration, but has had to be deferred. 
It will not, however, be overlooked. At present the Society has as 
much in hand as it can well overtake, and it is believed that the wisest 
policy will be to “ hasten slowly”’ until further materials, of which 
there seems an ample supply, can be gathered in and classified. The 
Council is indebted to the Treasurer (Mr. Andrew Cochrane) for his 
services, and to the many friends throughout the Church who have 
so heartily forwarded the interests of the Society in the first year of 
its existence. 





Postcard Reproduction of the A’ Lasco Painting.—The frontispiece 
of this JouRNAL has been reproduced in the form of a postcard, which 
is on sale at the Publication Office of the Church, 21, Warwick Lane, 
E.C. The block from which it is printed was made from a photograph, 
and presented to the Society, by Mr. Alex. McKinlay, of Liverpool, 
a friend of the Rev. J. Hay Colligan. 





“Here” (in Presbyterianism) “is superiority without tyranny, 
parity without confusion, and subjection without slavery.’’—Alex. 


Henderson (1641). 








Notes on Some of the Society’s Helpers. 










































Mr. W. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., of Manchester, whose many and 

valuable donations to the Society, and enthusiastic and unflagging 

help, are acknowledged in the Annual Report, is the author of ‘“ The 

; Story of Presbyterianism in Wigan.” It is a model local history, and 

; forms a handsome volume of 352 pages, finely printed and copiously 
illustrated. Mr. Shaw is an Elder of the Congregation at Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy, Manchester. 


Dr. William Carruthers, F.R.S., of Norwood, London, and his 
gifted son, Dr. S. W. Carruthers, are too well known in our Church 
to require any extended notice. Their services to the denomination 
in manifold directions have always been given ungrudgingly, and 
with a rare loyalty to Presbyterianism. The father has for nearly 
forty years conducted “‘ The Messenger for the Children”’ as a labour 





; : of love; whilst his son has made our whole Church his debtor by his 
1 labours in connection with the ‘‘ Official Handbook,” and his admirable 
* Digest of the Synod’s Proceedings’ (1876—1905). Both father and 
} son have an unusually full and first-hand acquaintance with the 
; extensive literature, and especially the biography, of the Puritan 
é period. 
1 Mr. E. G. Atkinson, of the Record Office, is an authority on the 
3 matter of State Paper references, and has gladly given not a little of 
1 : his time and expert knowledge to the elucidation of the history of 
English Presbyterianism, particularly in the seventeenth century. 
. His contributions on the subject are numerous and invaluable. We 
6 hope to be able to find a place for some of them in the JourRNAL. Mr. 
l. Atkinson is an Elder in connection with Trinity Church, Clapham 
s Road, and holds this year the office of President of the London Pres- 
st byterian Literary Societies’ Union. 
h The Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., Minister of Canning Street Church, 
le Liverpool, is one of our younger ministers, who, during his pastorate 
is at Lancaster, earned for himself a good degree by his able and pains- 
re 3 taking researches into the history of Presbyterianism in the north- 
of q west of England. His book on “ The Arian Movement in England,” 
; published by the University of Manchester last year, shows a minute 
and competent acquaintance with the facts of that remarkable move- 
j ment, as well as a strong grip of the principles underlying it. Mr. 
Colligan has been a very sympathetic and helpful friend of the Society 
i from its inception. 
ch 
e. Mr. R. S. Robson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, has for many years 
} made a series of minute and laborious researches into the ups and 
oa downs of Presbyterianism ancient and modern, and probably knows 
rt, more about the history of the older congregations of the Church than 
any other person. He is a modest, unassuming man, ever ready to 
put his vast stores of information at the disposal of other workers in 
the field. Since 1912 (the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Ejection of 1662) Mr. Robson has written or published in local 
'Y> newspapers the histories of not fewer than one hundred and thirty-seven 
x. 9 


congregations. They are mostly “Survivals and Revivals” of the 
Kjection (see p. 21), although the list includes also a few eighteenth 
and nineteenth century ‘‘ Foundations.” It is hoped that he will be 
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able to finish the “ Survivals and Revivals’’ this year, and next year 
to go on with and complete the eighteenth century ‘‘ Foundations,” 
and also the history of the Extinct Charges of the Church, on which 
we understand he is engaged. Mr. Robson has kept copies of all the 
histories printed, and intends to hand them over to the Society. A 
considerable number have been re-issued in booklet form. 





Notes on Some of the Society's Acquisitions. 


In addition to the valuable manuscripts, and other objects of 
historical interest, referred to in the Annual Report as having been 
secured for the Society, the under-noted further ‘finds’? may be 
mentioned. The list is by no means complete, but it will give some 
idea of what has been already accomplished in the way of ‘‘ ingathering.”’ 


Congregational and County Histories. Nearly sixty Histories of 
Congregations, many of them of considerable interest and value, 
and almost all the County Histories relating to Nonconformity in 
England published in recent years. 


Lancashire Presbyterianism. Three cases, containing about six 
hundred documents, letters and memorials (between 1830 and 1865) 
relating to the foundation of congregations forming the old Presbytery 
of Lancashire. (The gift of the Presbytery of Manchester.) 


Early College Days. A clever semi-comic coloured cartoon, entitled 
“Scottish Probationers on their way to Manchester to offer themselves 
to the ‘School of the Prophets’ ”’ (1844). 


In the Early Sixties. Photos of forty-two ministers and twenty-six 
leading elders of the Church, collected by the Rev. Dr. G. J. C. Duncan 
(Synod Clerk); also a number of interesting documents belonging to 
him. 


Union of 1847. Coloured reproduction of the portrait group of 
professors (McMichael, Eadie, Brown, Harper and Lindsay) painted 
to commemorate the Union between the Secession and Relief Churches 
to form the United Presbyterian Church in 1847. 


Liverpool U.P. Synod of 1863. Photographic group of members 
of the first English Synod of the United Presbyterian Church—one 
hundred and twenty-one portraits, with a key to all the names. This 
group and the key have been framed in oak; and for the sake of 
security a set of negatives of the picture has been taken, and will be 
placed in the Society’s archives. 


Newcastle E.P. Synod of 1864. This much-written-about and 
interesting group contains one hundred and fifteen faces of ministers 
and elders, nearly all of whom have been identified. 
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College Students. Four large photo groups of College students 
in 1869, 1880, 1881 and 1886, with portraits of the College Professors ; 
also the beautifully bound album presented to Principal Wm. Chalmers 
on his jubilee by his students, with thirty photos. 


First General Assembly of the Scottish Free Church. Fine large 
framed engraving from the well-known painting by Mrs. D. O. Hill. 


“ Warrington Worthies,” a series of profiles, including silhouettes 
of early tutors in the Dissenting Academy of that town, by Dr. Kend- 
rick (rare). 


Manuscript of “ Sound Doctrine.” This book was prepared by the 
Rev. Dr. Donald Fraser as a commentary on the “ Twenty-four 
Articles of the Faith” (1890), but he did not live to see it through the 
press. Bound up with it is the manuscript of Principal Dykes’s preface 
to the book. 


Documents left by the Rev. John Black. Besides the valuable 
MSS. referred to in the Annual Report, the late Rev. John Black (General 
Secretary) left a large number of letters addressed by various persons 
to Mr. Robert Barbour (1840-50); many Hewley Trust papers; a 
* Declaration’ signed by Rev. Edward Irving ; papers on the Tooting 
Case ; and numerous pamphlets. These documents have been pre- 
sented to the Society by Mr. Black’s executors. 


Rev. Dr. Thomas Chalmers. Several valuable framed portraits of 
the great Scottish divine, including one on vellum ; several autograph 


letters by Dr. Chalmers; his ‘“ Life,’ by the Rev. Dr. Hanna, Mrs. 
Oliphant, Wm. Jones, M.A., Rev. Dr. D. Fraser, and others. 


Rev. Edward Irving. Coloured cartoon of Irving's trial, and five 
Cruickshank caricatures of Mr. Irving preaching (very rare). Also 
pamphlets bearing on his trial ; Robert Baxter’s ‘ Narrative of Facts’; 
a “ Letter from the Scotch Presbytery in London,” drafted by Irving, 
with his signature ; “ Life,” by Mrs. Oliphant, ete. 


Principal Peter Lorimer, D.D. The MSS. of fourteen charges and 
sermons, some of them of historical value. Dr. Lorimer was for many 
years a leader in London Presbyterianism, and was the first Principal 
of the College. 


Professor Thomas McCrie. The diploma of the LL.D. degree con- 
ferred upon him by the University of Glasgow in 1850. Dr. McCrie 
(commonly known as “the younger McCrie”’) wrote the ‘“ Annals of 
English Presbytery,’ and was a Professor in our College from 1856 
to 1866. 


Rev. Dr. A. J. Ross, of Brighton. Memoir, by his wife, with a copy 
of the Libel framed against him in 1852, at the instance of the London 
Presbytery, and the MS. of a relative letter by the Rev. Dr. James 
Hamilton, of Regent Square. 


Rev. Professor Elmslie, D.D., Printed Memoir, Lectures and 
Sermons, with the MS. of his popular discourse, “The Incarnate 
Word,” and a framed photograph, slightly tinted. 
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Rev. Theodore Meyer. An autobiographical MS. (in German) 
found after his death amongst his papers, giving an account of his 
remarkable conversion from Judaism, with a translation of the same 
by his son, and a framed photograph. Mr. Meyer was for many years 
the Church’s Jewish missionary in East London. 


Rev. Principal Oswald Dykes, D.D. Large framed zincograph 
reproduction of presentation portrait (by John Pettie), and a framed 
and signed photograph taken in his later years. Also the MS. of his 
first draft of the “ Free Church Catechism’’; draft of an attempt to 
simplify the Assembly’s “‘ Shorter Catechism ”’ (hitherto unknown) ; 
and a number of letters to Mr. H. M. Matheson, bearing upon the 
opening and close of his ministry at [Regent Square, and his call to a 
chair in the College in 1878. 


Rev. Principal Wm. Chalmers, D.D. Enlarged photo framed ; his 
D.D. hood (University of Aberdeen) and band case; address and 
album presented to him at his jubilee. Also (found amongst his papers) 
** Autobiographical Notes,” covering his whole life, and, though brief, 
casting considerable light on his early career; also a carefully-kept 
“Record” of his preaching engagements, etc., from 1835 to 1887. 


Miscellaneous. The books which have come into the Society's 
possession (nearly all gifts) are too many to be catalogued here ; but 
it may be stated that a number of them are rare, and that the rest 
bear more or less directly on the history of Presbyterianism in England. 
Little or no “rubbish” has been sent in, perhaps because of the 
preliminary warning of the Executive that it “would guard against 
the danger of storing other people’s ‘lumber’ and calling it “ his- 


” 


torical remains.’ ’’ The engraved or photographic portraits of ministers 
and leading elders collected are already fairly numerous. Besides 
those: noted above the following may be mentioned :—Dr. Henry 
Hunter, Dr. John Park, Dr. Hugh Ralph, Dr. Jas. Hamilton, Dr. John 
Stewart, Dr. Francis Skinner, Dr. A. B. Grosart, Dr. Alex. Waugh, 
Dr. John Macfarlane, Dr. Robert Jack, Dr. Hugh Crichton, Dr. Colling- 
wood Bruce, Dr. T. Boston Johnstone, Rev. Thomas Alexender, 
Rev. Josias Wilson, Professor Leone Levi, Rev. John More, Rev. 
Alex. Murdoch, Sir George B. Bruce, Mr. Robert Barbour, Mr. George 
Duncan, Mr. Jas. E. Mathieson, Mr. J. G. Smieton, and photos of all 
the Moderators of the Church from 1836 to the present time. Since 
this Note was written, the Society has purchased about sixty volumes 
from the library of the late Rev. Dr. G. D. Mathews, a number of 
them scarce end valuable. 





Notes on the John Black Papers. 
By Dr. 8S. W. CARRUTHERS. 


The original series of papers, which became the property of the 
Synod in 1889, and are now in the Society's possession, have been 


carefully examined and bound. They consist of three divisions. 


I.—* Presbyterianism in the Three Northern Counties, with an 


Appendix containing notices of the older Congregations of the Presby- 


terian Church of England in other parts”? (volumes i. to vi.). 


This is in a fairly advanced literary state, but the only parts that 
can be considered really complete are the General History (volume i), 
and the Annals of Congregations in Newcastle (volume ii.), North- 
umberland (volumes iii. and iv.), and Durham (volume v.). There 
are unfortunately a few lacunae even in these. No papers dealing with 
Cumberland are to be found in this series; and the “* Appendix ” 
(volume vi.), dealing with the rest of England, is in a less finished 
condition from the literary point of view, having many blanks and 


not a few sections simply in rough notes. 


The order of the material in the first five volumes is strictly 
that intended by Mr. Black; and while the sixth volume follows in 
the main Mr. Black’s order, there is room for doubt about some of 
the details. 


IIl.—Some important papers on the historical connection between 
the Classes of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and the modern 
English Presbyterian Church (volume vii.). These are of two kinds— 
a briefer narrative in complete literary form, and fuller systematised 
notes as to the constitution and procedure of the old Classes, from 


which the narrative was compiled. 


The material of these notes has been worked into the Congre- 
gational Annals in Section I., but is in many cases given at fuller 
length in these papers. 

III.—Cuttings from newspapers, etc., of articles relating to men 
and places of interest in connection with English Puritanism and 
Presbyterianism (volume viii.). 





Edward VI. Granting a Charter to the 
Presbyterians. 


By WILLIAM CARRUTHERS, PH.D., F.R.S. 


HE historical painting given as a frontispiece to this JOURNAL 
T is, by the gifts of a few friends, the property of our Church. It is 
of special interest to English Presbyterians, for it represents 
tdward VI. granting Letters Patent to John A’ Lasco and the 
congregation of naturalised foreign refugees, having a scriptural creed 
and an apostolic government. These letters granted them the church 
of the Augustine Friars, which had been saved when the monastery 
was destroyed. This orthodox Presbyterian congregation still 
occupies Austin Friars Church, in the very heart of the City of 
London, and is governed by elders and deacons, with its pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. De la Faille, at their head. 


For the full understanding of the incident depicted some historical 
facts must be recalled. Edward VI., son of Henry VIII., became 
King of England in 1547, when he was only ten years of age. His 
father had been a staunch Romanist, and received from the Pope 
the title of Defender of the Faith, because of his dissertation upholding 
the sacramental doctrines of the Romish Church. Though the title has 
lost its meaning, it is still used by our sovereigns. 


Having fallen out with the Pope over his marriage, Henry declared 
that the Pope had no authority over the Church in England; and 
believing himself to be, by authority of God, supreme governor of 
England, he declared his supremacy to be over Church as well as 
State. The organisation of the Church was not altered, the service 
books of Rome and her creed were maintained, but some personal 
head was necessary in place of the Pope. The supremacy of the king 
was cordially accepted by the reforming bishops, and submitted to 
by Gardiner and others. There was nothing at all like this on the 
Continent. There the Reformers denounced the heresies of Rome 
and repudiated the supremacy of the Pope, whom they considered 
to be none other than the Antichrist. The foundation for further 
reformation in England was laid by the publication of the Great 
Bible, under the authority of Henry and Cromwell. Careful readers of 
this Bible without difficulty detected the heretical additions made 
by Rome to the teaching of the Lord and His Apostles. 


At this stage Edward became king. He was a student of the 
Bible, and had as his advisers men favouring reformation, like Cranmer 
and Somerset. Cranmer at first held firmly to the Romish doctrine 
of the Mass ; when he found it was not taught in the Bible, he rejected 
transubstantiation and rested for a while in Lutheran consubstantiation. 
He earnestly desired the formation of a catholic Church throughout 
Europe, composed of those who had separated from Rome and had 
accepted the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith, though 
they might differ in minor points. With the view of securing further 
reformation, and with the approval of the young king, he invited 
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divines from Germany and Italy. 
Of these the outstanding men were 
A’ Lasco, Bucer, Fagius and 
Martyr. John A’ Lasco engages 
our chief attention, but a few 
sentences must be given to each 
of the other divines. Each one 
was a follower of Calvin in 
doctrine and church order. 


Martin Bucer (1491—1551) 
was a German, a _ native of 
Elsass. He studied at Heidelberg 
University, and while there he 
heard Luther defend his famous 
theses. This introduced him to 
evangelical truth. He became 
Reformed pastor in Strasburg in 
1524. To escape the compromise 
enforced by the Emperor Charles 
he accepted the invitation of 
Cranmer to come to England. He 
spent some months in Lambeth 
Palace until he was appointed Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 
He had little more than begun his work when he died in February, 
1551. Sir John Cheke, writing to Dr. (afterwards Archbishop) Parker 
with reference to a successor, says, “I think not, of all learned men, 
in all points, ye shall receive Mr. Bucer’s like ; whether we consider 
his deepness in knowledge, his earnestness in religion, his faithfulness 
in life, his authority in knowledge.” 


THOMAS CRANMER. 


Paul Fagius (1504—1549), a German, was educated at Strasburg, 
where he devoted himself to the study of Hebrew with such success 
that he was appointed professor of that tongue in the University 
there. He afterwards filled the 
same chair at Heidelberg. He was 
recognised as the greatest Hebraist 
of his day. Cranmer invited him 
to come to England, and he was 
with Bucer in the Palace. The 
Archbishop had an earnest desire 
to produce a new translation of 
the Bible, and he laid this work on 
his two guests. Bucer was to be 
responsible for the New Testament 
and Fagius the Old. Cranmer 
suggested that each in his work at 
Cambridge should keep this in 
view. Fagius began with Isaiah 
and Bucer with John’s Gospel. 

Fagius had just entered on _ his 

work when he was stricken down 

with fever, which ended fatally on 

November 15th, 1549; while Bucer, 

as we have seen, survived him till i 

the beginning of 1551. In Queen MARTIN BUCER. 
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Mary's time Cardinal Pole 
wreaked his vengeance on these 
two learned Protestants by ex- 
huming their dead bodies, tying 
them to stakes, and burning 
them and their books to ashes. 


Peter Martyr (1500—1561), 
an Italian, left his native land 
because of the opposition of the 
monks, and settled at Strasburg. 
Cranmer invited him to come to 
ngland, which he did in 1647, 
and was appointed Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford. On Mary’s 
accession he had to leave England 
and he became Professor of 
Hebrew and Divinity at Zurich. 
Queen Elizabeth invited him to 
return to England, but he de- 
clined. He died in 1561. “ His 
piety and learning were recom- 
mended by modesty, candour 
and gentleness of manner.” 


PAUL FAGIUS. 


John A’ Lasco, a famous theologian, pastor of a church at Emden 
in North Germany, came to England in September, 1548, and was 
the guest of Archbishop Cranmer at Lambeth Palace till March, 1549. 
One result of this visit was Cranmer’s full acceptance of the New 


Testament view of the Lord’s Supper, and his renunciation of the 
Lutheran as well as the Romish view that the body of Christ was in 
any way physically present in the consecrated elements. A’ Lasco, 
like Bishop Hooper, denounced the kneeling of the recipient at the 
Sacrament. 


John A’ Lasco belonged to 
a noble Polish family. He was 
born in 1499- at the Castle of Lask, 
the encestral seat of the Laski 
family. His parents resolved to 
dedicate him to the Church. In 
1513 he was sent first to Rome 
and then to Bologna to begin 
his special studies. He left Italy 
in 1517, and Leo X. and his own 
uncle, the Archbishop of Gnesen, 
presented him with several lucra- 
tive Church appointments. At 
the end of 1521 he was in Basle 
for a few months, and made the 
acquaintance of Erasmus and 
Farel, went on thereafter to Paris, 
where he studied Faber’s exposi- 
tion of the Gospels. He was re- 
ceived by Francis I., and was 
introduced to his sister, Margaret 
of Valois, with whom he afterwards PETER MARTYR. 





corresponded. He returned to Basle at the end of the year. Erasmus 
had rooms in the house of Froben, the famous printer, and in one of 
these A’ Lasco lived in the closest fellowship with the great Humanist 
till October of the following year, 1525. Erasmus bears this testimony 
of him: ‘“ While a man of no ordinary learning, Laski is kindly, 
amiable, so that everyone begins to live again in his society, and all 
have a sense of bereavement at his departure: a golden disposition, 
a true pearl and so unassuming and free from arrogance, although he 


is called some day to fill one of the highest offices in his native 
land.” 


A’ Lasco returned to Cracow in 1526 and took up the ministry 
of the Church there. The death of his uncle the Archbishop in 1531 
gave him greater liberty. The king offered him a bishopric. He declined, 
for reasons given to the king, in which the latter acquiesced. As 
A’ Lasco’s knowledge of the 
Gospel increased, his line of action 
became clearer and firmer. He 
took the final step of severance 
from Rome in the summer of 
1538, and crossed the frontier of 
his native land, esteeming the 
reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt. 
His first halt was at Wittem- 
berg, then on to Frankfort-on- 
Main and Mayence, and finally 
to the Netherlands, taking up 
his abode in Louvain. He found 
there a company of  Bible- 
searchers, who met in secret for 
mutual edification. The noble 
Pole was at home among these 
devout people, and here he took 
the step which made his separa- 
tion from Rome irrevocable. He 
married Barbara, a burgher’s 
daughter. Some months after his JOHN A’ LASCO. 
marriage, he resolved to leave 
Louvain in search of a place where he could live out his faith in peaceful 
seclusion. He found this haven of rest in the province of East Fries- 
land, where the people and their ruler, the Countess Anne, were 
Protestants. He got a house, and soon was joined by his wife and 
their first-born girl baby. Reluctantly he became pastor of the church 
at Emden. The resolutions known as the “ Interim,’ by which the 
Kmperor Charles sought to unite the Protestants and Romanists 
under the Pope, brought great hardships to the Frieslanders, and to 
other Protestants where Charles had authority. A’ Lasco was anxious 
about the state of his native land. He secretly left Emden and reached 
Dantzic, the port of Poland. Here he wrote to the king, offering his 
services for the good of his country. After long waiting, the king 
replied, but took no notice of his offer of service. Disheartened, he 
returned to Emden, where he received the invitation from Edward VI. 
and Cranmer to come to their help in England. He came over and 
spent some months in the Palace at Lambeth, to the great gain of the 
Archbishop, as we have already seen. 





A’ Lasco’s leave of absence having expired, he returned to Emden 
in March, 1549. It was a time of great trouble. He had to return to 
London on May 15th, 1550, bringing with him his wife and children. 
Intending to make London his permanent abode, he took out papers 
of naturalisation for himself and the members of his household. 


A’ Lasco was a member of the Royal Commission appointed in 
November, 1551, to review the ecclesiastical laws. The labours of this 
Commission were not completed till after the death of King Edward. 
The report of their work was published, by the direction of Archbishop 
Parker, in 1571, under the title of Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum. 
An attempt was made in Convocation that year to adopt these laws 
in place of the Canon Law, but without success. The Parliament of 
1572, by a small majority, also declined to adopt the laws. What a 
change in the National Church would have taken place had they 
become the law of the land ! 


In the towns of the south-east of England there were at this time 
many refugees from the Continent, driven from their homes by perse- 
cution on account of their evangelical faith. They were an industrious 
people, and carried on their different trades in the localities where 
they found homes. In London alone there were more than five thousand 
of these strangers, most of them from Holland and Belgium. No 
doubt A’ Lasco, during his previous visit, had taken an interest in the 
spiritual welfare of these people, and formed plans for their liberty 
of worship ; and now, two months after his arrival, these plans were 
accepted by the king, with the approval of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London (both of whom were burnt at the 
stake under Mary), and incorporated in the Letters Patent which he 
granted to him and others. 


He was encouraged in his efforts by the attitude of the king. 
In the dedication of a work published in 1555, he says, “* When I was 
called by that king, and when certain laws of the country stood in 
the way, so that the public rites of divine worship used under Popery 
could not immediately be purged out (which the king himself desired), 
and when I was earnest for the foreign churches, it was, at length, his 
pleasure that the public rites of the English churches should be reformed 
by degrees, as far as could be got done by the laws of the country ; 
but that strangers, who were not strictly bound to these laws in this 
matter, should have churches granted unto them, in which they should 
freely regulate all things wholly according to apostolical doctrine and 
practice, without any regard to the rites of the country ; that by this 
means the English churches also might be excited to embrace the 
apostolical purity, by the unanimous consent of all the estates of the 
kingdom. Of this project the king himself, from his great piety, was 
both the chief author and the defender.’ These objects were secured 
in the Letters Patent, which were cordially approved by the Arch- 
bishop. They were granted on July 24th, 1550, “‘ With the intent and 
purpose that there may be an uncorrupted interpretation of the holy 
Gospel and administration of the Sacraments according to the Word 
of God and apostolical observance by the ministers of the Church 
of the Germans.” The letters strictly charged the mayor and alder- 
men, the archbishops, bishops, etec., ‘“‘ that they permit the said 
superintendent and ministers freely and quietly to enjoy, use and 
“exercise their own peculiar ecclesiastical discipline, notwithstanding 
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that they do not agree with the rites and ceremonies used in our 
kingdom.” 


This was the first recognised Nonconformist Church in England. 
Wiclif, the Lollards and other evangelicals had been inside the Church. 
The Church of the Strangers were subjects of King Edward ; not only 
was A’ Lasco naturalised, but there are records of at least three hundred 
and eighty members of the Church having taken out papers of 
naturalisation. And this first Nonconformist Church was organised 
according to the Presbyterian system. The superintendent (there 
were similar superintendents in the Church of Scotland after the 
Reformation, who were only equals among their fellow-Presbyters), 
and the four ministers (Delvenus, Flandrus, Rivinus and Gallus), and 
their successors, formed a corporation for the government of the 
Church, and with them were associated four elders, of whom the 
learned Utenhove was one. In that first year Micronius was added 
to the ministry. Four deacons were ordained by the laying on of 
hands (as the elders were), with the duty of looking after the poor. 
The Church flourished till Mary became queen. The Austin Friars 
Church was then closed by authority, and its members were ordered 
to leave the country. A’ Lasco, Micronius and Utenhove, with one 
hundred and seventy-five others in one ship, end Delvenus and thirty- 
two in another, left the Thames on September 17th, 1553. The vessels 
got separated in the stormy North Sea ; the larger landed its passengers 
in Denmark, and the smaller reached Hamburg. Ultimately the 
scattered company met again in Emden. A’ Lasco had yet six years 
of suffering and service. He laboured with his faithful elder, Utenhove, 
for the reformation of Poland till he died, January 8th, 1560. 


It may be added that after Elizabeth became queen, many of the 
foreigners returned to London and got possession of their church. 
In 1637 Laud issued an order closing the church, and ordered the 
worshippers to attend their own parish churches. This was resisted 
by the foreigners, and the dispute was carried on till the Long Parlia- 
ment in 1643 confirmed all the privileges of the original charter. Laud 
was then in prison, and the bishops were no longer members of Parlia- 
ment, so no difficulty was raised, and by a decision of the Parliament 
the Church of the Strangers secured its perfect and lasting freedom. 


Some words must be said about the painting itself. It is an oil 
painting, measuring 73 inches by 55, and was the property of Mr. W. 
Jordan Brackenridge, of Claremont, Clevedon, Somerset, being sold 
in 1908 at Christie’s, with his extensive collection, by order of his 
executors. 


The painting is not contemporary with the event. Five experts 
who have examined it independently place it in the early part of the 
seventeenth century. This fits in with the attempt of Laud to crush 
the Church of the Strangers, and very probably his action suggested 
the production of the picture. It is, of course, made up from materials 
then existing. The portrait of Edward, seated and in his royal attire, 
s taken, I have no doubt, from the picture of his giving a charter 
o Bridewell, painted by William Stretes, a Dutch painter in the king’s 
ay. The portraits of A’ Lasco and John Knox are from Beza’s Icones, 
is reproduced in copper by Verheiden, while those of Cranmer and 
tidley are from contemporary portraits which are well known. It 
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would have been of greater value had it been contemporary, but it 

has a real interest in that it was painted at a time when England 
was preparing for setting aside 
Prelacy and establishing the Pres- 
byterian Church. 


The portrait of John Knox is 
introduced into the picture. He 
was, as there is good reason to 
believe, delivered from the French 
galleys by the intervention of 
Edward VI. in 1549. He came 
to England early in that year, 
and spent five years in the service 
of the Church of England, first at 
Berwick, then at Newcastle and 
finally came to London as one 
of the Royal Chaplains. It is not 
surprising that in a_ painting 
executed many years after the 
event his portrait was introduced, 
especially as it occurs in the same 
volume as that from which the 
artist obtained the likeness of 

JOHN KNOX, A’ Lasco. 

Dudley, Duke of Northumber- 
land, who had jtaken jthe place of the Duke of Somerset, without the 
title of Protector, is in the centre] of the painting. He is evidently 
interested in the King’s presentation of the document. 

The four figures in the background, as well as the one next to 
Knox, have not as yet been identified. 


The portraits are from Beza’s *‘ Icones,”’ 1580. 


THE ORIGIN OF ENGLISH PRESBYTERY. 


For seventy years before the Westminster Assembly gave it 
shape, or the Long Parliament set it up, Presbytery had taken deep 
root in the convictions of the serious and learned portion of the English 
clergy. When in the ascendant, it may be said to have sprung out of 
the bosom of the Church of England. It was no exotic plant, but 
indigenous to English soil. It came neither from Geneva, nor Frankfort, 
nor Scotland, but from her own clergy, many of whom had long held 
it in theory, and who, as soon as the arm of arbitrary power was with- 
drawn, grew of their own accord into Presbyterians.—McCrie’s 
* Annals,” pp. 113, 183. 


Although modern English Presbyterianism owes much to 
reinforcements received from the sister Church of Scotland and also 
from those of Ireland and Wales, it claims to be historically one with 
the Presbyterianism which in former days played a foremost part in 
the religious and ecclesiastical life of England.—‘‘ The Presbyterian 
Church,” by Rev. W. M. Macphail, M.A. 





Survivals and Revivals of the 
“Great Ejectment.” 


By Mr. R. S. Rosson. 


I.—1662 SURVIVALS. 


There are in the Presbyterian Church of England to-day not fewer 
than fifty-seven Conzregations which had their genesis in 1662, when, 
by the Great Ejectment, two thousend ministers with their faithful 
flocks were driven out of the fold of the State Church. Not one of our 
Presbyteries is without at least one of these ‘ causes,’’ as may be seen 
from the following list :— 

Berwick.—Berwick (Bankhill), Etal, Lowick, Norham. 

BrrMIncHAM.—Dudley, Stafford, Wolverhampton. 

BristoL.—Gloucester. 

CUMBERLAND.—Brampton, Carlisle (Fisher Street), Great Salkeld, 
Haltwhistle, Kendal, Penrith, Penruddock, Whitehaven. 

DurRHAM.—Stockton (St. Andrew’s), Sunderland (St. George’s). 

LivERPOooL.—Liverpool (Canning Street). 


Lonpon Nortu.—Aston Tyrrold, Canonbury, Marylebone, Step- 


ney (John Knox). 


Lonpon Sovuts.—Brighton (Queen’s Road), Chatham, Lewes, 
Tooting, Woolwich (New Road). 

MANCHESTER.—Blackburn (St. George’s), Bolton (St. Andrew’s), 
Manchester (Brunswick Street), Ramsbottom, Risley, Tunley, Wharton, 
Wigan, Warrington. 

NewcastLe.—Blyth (Waterloo Road), Falstone, Hexham, North 


Shields (Howard Street), Seaton Delaval, South Shields (St. John’s), 
Stamfordham, Swalwell. 


NORTHUMBERLAND.—Alnwick (St. James’s), Bavington, Bird- 
hopecraig, Branton (Church built 1720 app.), Harbottle, Long Fram- 
lington, Morpeth, Wooler (Cheviot Street), Widdrington. 

YorkKSHIRE.— Hull (Springbank), Leeds (Cavendish Road), Whitby. 


IT.—1662 REVIVALS. 


In addition to those of our Congregations enumerated in the 
oregoing list, there are quite a number more which derive from 1662, 
ilthough the Church government and ministry have not been con- 
inuously Presbyterian, and in some cases the place of worship has 
changed. They include the following sixty-three :— 


Brerwick.—Ancroft Moor, Holy Island, Spittal, Tweedmouth. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Birmingham (Broad Street, 1824), Burton-on- 


rent, Leicester, Nottingham (St. Andrew’s), Shrewsbury, Walsall, 
Yorcester. 
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BristoL.—Bath, Bristol (St. James), Plymouth. 
CUMBERLAND.—Silloth. 

DurHAM.—Durham, Darlington, Tow Law. 
LivERPOoL.—Chester, Lancaster, Upton, Wallasey (Egremont). 


Lonpon Nortu.—Cambridge, Ipswich, Bow Road, Enfield, 
Hammersmith, Hampstead, Harrow, Highgate, Islington, Stoke 
Newington, Stratford, Walthamstow, Norwich, Oxford, Reading 
(St. Andrew’s), New Barnet. 


Lonpon Soutu.—Canterbury, Gravesend, Hove, Bermondsey, 
Camberwell, Clapham, Croydon (St. George’s), Dulwich, Kingston, 
Wandsworth, Portsmouth, Southampton. 


MANCHESTER.—Eccles, Openshaw, Oldham, Preston, Rochdale. 


NEWCASTLE.—Jarrow (Ellison Street), Newburn (founded 1900) 
and Callerton (founded 1880). 


NORTHUMBERLAND.—Ashington, Glanton, North Middleton. 


YoORKSHIRE.— Bradford, Doncaster, Huddersfield, Sheffield (St. 
Andrew’s), York. 
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